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got into one corner of the square. But the
steadiness of British troops saved the day.
Osman Digna was so thoroughly defeated that
the Red Sea Littoral might be considered safe
for some time. All British troops were with-
drawn, leaving native garrisons at Suakin and
in a few forts outside.
This was the situation when the new Gover-
nor arrived towards the end of 1886. The
Dervishes were not inclined to attack entrench-
ments and forts. Our Government insisted
that nothing should be done which could in
any way commit us to expensive operations.
Kitchener made efforts, with some success, to
enlist the friendship of neighbouring tribes, but
the question of re-opening trade with the in-
terior presented difficulty. At one time strings
of caravans had been used to converge on
Suakin; a prospect of trade would entice some
of the sheiks into a benevolent attitude, which
would be a distinct advantage. On the other
hand, the return of caravans from Suakin,
laden with supplies and possibly with ammuni-
tion, would facilitate the Arab advance if they
contemplated raids. Kitchener thought that
while the garrisons were kept at a low figure it
would be too much of a temptation to Osman
Digna if he found he could supply his followers
with spoils from the enemy. It seems that this
surmise was correct, for in 1887 several raids
were carried out on friendly tribes, and in the
autumn the old slave dealer advanced with'
considerable force.
Still clinging to the policy of " no commit-